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THE WORLD IN 1947 


CIERTAIN atmosphere of foreboding characterized the world 

of 1947. Everywhere, from Spitzbergen to the Antarctic 

Circle, men were toiling, often eating less than a thousand 
calories a day, with somber brows and expressions of stolid resignation 
upon their faces. It was a dark and dreary world for the most part, 
seeking to pull itself together and to recover some measure of comfort 
and sanity after its debauche of the last six years. In certain favored 
areas people were spending money freely and not getting very much 
for it, but in most localities there was little to spend and less to buy. 
Chancellor Hutchins of the University of Chicago made his memorable 
statement to the effect that the world sat in the shadow of two clouds 
during the last decade, the one produced by the dustbow] of the thirties 
and the other by the explosion at Hiroshima during the forties. The 
shadow of the dustbow! brought with it the dread of starvation, while 
the shadow of the atomic bomb suggested more sudden if not more 
painful destruction. The world of 1947 sat under the shadow of both 
clouds and its people were not a little troubled and perplexed by them. 
Never before in human history were so many individuals kept alive 
by charity as during the past year, but it must be acknowledged that 
there were also many human beings who perished of famine in spite of 
all these efforts and there were vastly many more who suffered the 
agonies of semi-starvation and of under-nourishment in every form. 
The world was not a happy place for the most part, nor was it radiant 
with artistic beauty or with cultural charm. All forms of beauty were 
dimmed and, as in our own colonial period, men had to think too much 
about survival alone to give much attention to any other consideration. 
Perhaps we can gain a better picture of what actually happened by 
taking an imaginary swing around the globe. 


1. THE UNO 


1947 was the first year of real operation for the UNO. It was 
a year of partial success and partial failure. The Secretary-General 
of the organization, in his report to the world at the close of the year, 
spoke with chastened optimism concerning what had been accomplished. 
He recounted its achievements in detail and catalogued briefly its major 
disappointments. On the credit side was the actual organization of 
departments like UNESCO and the other international bureaus in 
which so many of the hopes of humanity are centered. The Assembly 
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itself had begun to function during the year and had made definite 
progress in spite of many discouragements. One of the most notable 
steps forward was the agreement of the Soviet Union and the United 
States to join hands in solving the problem of Palestine in spite of the 
enormous difficulties which the situation presented. This was a real 
achievement and if UNO had accomplished nothing else it would have 
justified its existence. But UNO, the speaker insisted, had accom- 
plished much more. It had appointed commissions to survey the Greek 
situation, to intervene between India and Pakistan, to look into the 
Dutch Indonesian situation and to develop and insure stability in many 
other parts of the world. On the negative side of the ledger, the 
Secretary-General referred to the apparent inability of the Great Powers 
to get together in making peace treaties for Austria and Germany and 
to the lack of good feeling and cooperation between the major powers. 
He recalled the fact that when the UNO was organized it was clearly 
understood that peace could only be maintained if the two or three 
leading nations in the world could work together with a reasonable 
degree of harmony. While this concord still remains in the future, 
the UNO executive believes that there is no ground for dogmatic 
pessimism over the outlook. He believes that the record of the world 
organization for the past year gives ground for hope and for at least 
a reasonable degree of optimistic confidence. The nations may have 
some trouble reaching agreement on various points, but when it comes 
to a choice between getting along and going to war the UNO head 
believes that the leaders of the world will choose peace. 


2. Tue UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The United States is undoubtedly the richest and most powerful 
nation on earth at the present time. These statements represent 
actualities rather than potentialities for there are other countries, like 
China and India and even Russia, which possess much greater popula- 
tion and perhaps more valuable mineral and other natural resources. 
The American republic emerged from the war, however, with extra- 
ordinary prestige, incomparably the largest navy and air force in 
existence and with a land army equalled only by the forces of the 
Soviet Union. Moreover, the United States possessed a monopoly 
on the atomic bomb, the most deadly and destructive warlike agency 
ever fashioned by the hand of man. One would have thought that the 
people of so favored a commonwealth would have rejoiced in their 
good fortune and have maintained a consistent attitude of cheerfulness 
and optimism. This was not true, however, during the year which 
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has just come to a close. Two clouds have hung over the American 
nation and have caused much anxiety on the part of the vast majority 
of the people. They are not exactly the same as those specified by 
Chancellor Hutchins, but they sustain a somewhat close relationship to 
them. Briefly, they may be specified as Communism and the Third 
World War. The former of these two causes of apprehension was 
played up in the press and on the radio to sych an extent that many 
neurotic people took to looking under their beds every night with the 
fear of finding a Communist. The lack of harmony with Russia 
undoubtedly produced this situation which was no doubt duplicated in 
the European home of Communism. While the Americans became 
hysterical over the Red danger, the British who were much closer to 
it refused to get excited. Perhaps their experience with the blitz may 
have made them a little less susceptible to panic. In any case, most 
Americans had the joy taken out of life by their fear of the Commun- 
ists, whatever actual grounds for such apprehensions may have existed. 


The reports of the atomic scientists concerning the devastating 
effects of any future war which were widely publicized during the year 
brought another source of anxiety to the masses of the people. They 
were told by the scientists that it is impossible to organize any adequate 
defense against the next war and at the same time they were informed 
by the radio and other commentators that another war is substantially 
inevitable. As a result, most thinking people developed a certain type 
of cynicism which viewed the future with anything but satisfaction. 
This was especially true among college students and the younger in- 
telligentsia. In the meantime, government officials from the President 
on down insisted upon universal military training and other obsolete 
methods of preparedness in order to provide at great cost a form of 
protection which the scientific experts regarded as entirely out of date 
and useless. The resultant confusion did not make for comfort and 
peace on the part of the prospective trainees or their parents. Perhaps 
it may be well to schedule a few of the more important items which 
the newspapers headlined during the year. 


First, should be catalogued the announcement of the Truman Plan 
for unilateral action in Greece and Turkey announced like a bolt from 
the sky to a joint session of Congress about the middle of March. Who 
furnished the suggestions for this extraordinary bit of statesmanship 
still remains a mystery. The attempt to make the Dardanelles our 
European frontier, the pledges to furnish military supplies and leader- 
ship to two of the most disreputable and reactionary governments in 
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the world, the complete by-passing of the UNO organization, above all, 
the abandonment of any pretense of trying to adjust differences with 
Russia by peaceful means caused much anxiety on the part of the public 
to whom the whole program was something both new and startling. In 
spite of the opposition of legislators on both sides of the Capitol, it was 
finally jammed through after considerable delay and hesitation on the 


part of unenthusiastic senators and congressmen. Before the close of ' 


the year these misgivings were completely justified. There were more 
Communists in Greece after we had expended some three hundred mil- 
lions helping the Royalist Government than there were before and the 
initial appropriation was regarded by the Greek king and his cabinet 
as totally inadequate. Senator Vandenburg and others, recognizing the 
strategic blunder of ignoring the UNO, tried to repair the damage by 
tacking amendments to the original bill, such amendments containing 
rather lame apologies for its shortcomings. Before the Truman doc- 
trine was a few months old, even its most vigorous proponents 
acknowledged its inadequacies. Secretary of State Marshall, speaking 
at the Harvard Commencement on June 10, outlined a new foreign 
policy which was speedily taken up by the governmental authorities 
and substituted for the original Truman doctrine which it in no real 
sense resembled. 

Second, the Marshall Plan which originally existed only in the 
form of a few suggestions made in a college commencement speech 
was gradually amplified into a full-fledged program for world peace 
and recovery. The nations of Europe were invited to a conference at 
Paris, called for the purpose of securing some agreement as to their 
needs for recovery, with the implication that most of their financial 
requirements might be met from across the seas. Mr. Molotov, the 
Russian foreign minister, came to Paris with a large retinue of expert 
advisers and assistants who finally turned down the idea because they 
regarded it as an effort to force capitalism upon Europe in return for 
the financial aid to be furnished by the United States. Such an arrange- 
ment could be no more satisfactory to Socialists like Bevin and Bidoult 
than to Molotov and the Communists, but the British and French secre- 
taries decided to take a chance on the proposition, while the Russians 
slammed the door on the proposal. After much maneuvering, sixteet 
nations, including such reactionaries as Portugal and Ireland, agreed 
to submit a statement of their needs, with the hope that the United 
States would foot the bill. The amount specified was about twenty-two 
billion dollars at first, but was later cut to seventeen billion by General 
Marshall and his associates. 
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Third, the President of the United States called a special session 
of Congress in November primarily to deal with the Marshall Plan 
and also with the inflationary spiral. The bi-partisan management in 
the Senate and House succeeded in securing general approval for a 
somewhat modified Marshall program which would require much in- 
strumentation before it could be made effective. No agreement was 
reached as to the exact amount of money to be appropriated, the agency 
which was to spend it or the precise objects which were to be secured 
by its use. These matters were left over until the regular session of 1948. 


Fourth, the rising tide of inflation in the country caused the Presi- 
dent to advocate the return of moderate price controls and other devices 
for preventing further expansion. These proposals met strong opposi- 
tion on the part of the legislators and were referred without action to 
the coming January session of the Congress. The President still con- 
tinued to press the claims of U.M.T. in spite of the rising tide of popu- 
lar sentiment against it. The year closed with most commodity prices 
higher than ever before in our history and with many demands for 
relief on the part of the fixed income groups in our population. 


3. THE Soviet UNION 


Most Americans fail to get adequate or satisfactory news concern- 
ing what goes on in Russia because of the so-called Iron Curtain which 
prevents news correspondents from visiting the country or from send- 
ing out any information as to what is taking place in the nation. The 
Russians during the wartime were noted for their unwillingness to 
furnish any information as to the army or as to the direction of events 
in general. It may be questioned whether they differ very much in 
this respect from the United States High Command or any other 
military organization elsewhere in the world. Throughout the war 
it was notoriously impossible to extract any information from the army 
until it was too late to be styled news. Most of our radio broadcasters 
secured their copy from Berlin and Tokyo rather than from Washing- 
ton or Moscow. The Russian Iron Curtain simply extends this system 
so as to cover the civil as well as the military areas. In the U. S. A., 
news outside of the military field is freely disseminated, but this has 
never been the case in Russia. There the government prints or allows 
to be printed what it considers to be good for the people. Here the 
government permits anything to be printed which the people are supposed 
to want. As a result of this situation, the citizens of neither country 
Secure completely unbiased statements of news. We undoubtedly learn 
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a great deal more about Russia than the Russians learn about us, but 
it may be doubted whether all that we learn is strictly accurate. This 
failure to secure all the facts leads to misunderstanding and misappre- 
hension which in turn breed suspicion, prejudice and ill-feeling. Our 
political relations with Russia have worsened during the year, largely 
because the bulk of the citizens in both countries have failed to under- 
stand each other through lack of contacts and of accurate information. 
The Russians no more want to go to war with us than we do with them, 
but many wars have grown out of just such a situation in the course of 
human history. 

During the past year the U.S.S.R. concluded important trade 
treaties with most of the nations of Europe, including England, went 
on vigorously with its rehabilitation program and reestablished the 
Comintern which had been abolished only a year or two before. There 
can be no doubt that the Russian opposition to Western capitalism was 
stiffened during 1947 just as the American opposition to Communism 
was likewise re-emphasized and expanded. Whether state communism 
and state capitalism can get along peacefully in the same world is still 
an open question. Leading statesmen of both Russia and the United 
States have asserted the possibility of such an adjustment without 
which there can be no permanent peace in the world as we know it at 
present. The changed relations between Russia and the United States 
during 1947 have not helped the cause of peace, but they should not be 
regarded as making war inevitable. There are good reasons for be- 
lieving that the Russian government needs peace and wants it far more 
than war and, if this be true, it ought to be possible to avoid armed 
collision with the Soviets. It is earnestly to be hoped that more progress 
will be made in this direction during 1948 than was made in 1947. 


5. THe UNITED KInGpoM 


Winston Churchill’s famous quip to the effect that he was not 
made Prime Minister to preside over the dissolution of His Majesty's 
Empire came very near practical realization during 1947. The brightest 
jewel in the crown, the Empire of India, vanished into thin air during 
the summer and in its place were left two new nations, the Hindu 
territory of India proper and the Mohammedan state of Pakistan. As 
generally predicted, much civil strife followed the withdrawal of 
British troops and at the close of the year India had appealed to the 
UNO to avert further bloodshed and strife. The two new countries 
maintain a species of dominion status in the British Commonwealth, 
but it is clearly recognized that there are no such ties of loyalty and 
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friendship as exist between Canada or Australia and the United King- 
dom. Given their freedom, the inhabitants of India may in time learn 
to cooperate in a friendly way with their former overlords, but it will 
probably require a good many years to achieve this result. At the 
present moment India is no particular asset to the British Crown and 
no one is better aware of this fact than Mr. Atlee and Mr. Churchill. 


The British used up most of their $3,750,000,000 loan from the 
United States during the year and were able to buy less than half what 
they originally expected to get for the money. The Government passed 
laws requiring everybody to tighten his belt and invoked more inten- 
sive rationing and taxes in order to recover from the tragedy brought 
on by the war. While there was much criticism of the nationalization 
of mines, transportation and other activities, especially in the United 
States, the people as a whole stood doggedly by the Government and 
refused to swerve from the Socialist program. All of the bye-elections 
during the year returned Labor representatives to Parliament, although 
majorities were in some cases reduced. By the end of the year, British 
industry was definitely on the upgrade and Mr. Attlee was able to report 
that for the first time in many years England was in a position to export 
coal to other countries. It is interesting to note that the British recovery 


was almost ignored in the United States although the failure to come 
back which had characterized the earlier efforts of the Attlee adminis- 
tration were played up even to the point of condemnatory exaggeration. 


One of the most important events during the year for most 
Englishmen, as well as many other folk throughout the world, was the 
marriage of the heir-apparent to the throne, Princess Elizabeth, to Lord 
Philip Mountbatten in November. Should the present king die, Eliza- 
beth would succeed him but her husband would remain the prince- 
consort as in the case of Albert and Victoria. In the event that the 
present monarch should have a son, he would of course succeed to the 
throne instead of Elizabeth. In spite of the enormous sacrifices being 
made by the population, the royal wedding was a really magnificent 
affair and recalled with vivid force the ancient glory of kings and 
queens long since forgotten. 


The revelation by the State Department at Washington that Britain 
will receive about one-third of the seventeen billion dollars contem- 
plated in the Marshall plan, if the latter should be approved by the 
American Congress, must have brought much satisfaction to the Social- 
ist Government of Great Britain at the close of the year. It proves that 
the United States has at last learned the very obvious lesson that the 
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most efficient enemy of Communism in Europe are the moderate So- 
cialist regimes in England, France and the other countries of the 
Western bloc. Some members of Congress have not yet assimilated 
this idea, but it will doubtless make its way in time. 


6. Tue REPUBLIC OF FRANCE 


France is still a republic, but how long it will remain so is one of 
the sixty-four dollar questions of the new year. As things stand at 
present, the center groups, mostly Socialist, control the government, but 
there is an exceedingly active Left Wing group of Communists who 
might conceivably take over at any time. And still more foreboding, 
the sinister picture of General Charles de Gaulle, the Man on Horseback, 
rises on the extreme Right to disturb and terrify the lovers of democ- 
racy. De Gaulle has come to the front rapidly during the year and 
Frenchmen who know their history must recall the close parallel which 
his career thus far presents to the Third Napoleon. The Marshall 
Plan loan may bolster the center parties sufficiently to avert a dictator- 
ship, either of the Right or of the Left, but no Paris representative will 
assert that such an outcome can be referred to as a sure thing. Infla- 
tion and labor troubles have run riot in France throughout the year, but 
the public administrators have managed somehow to avert total disaster. 


The sympathies of all lovers of liberty and peace throughout the world 
are with the French people in the terrific problems which confront 
them as they enter the new year. 


7. THE SITUATION IN CHINA 


China, the last of the five great world powers which emerged from 
the recent war, is still struggling with internal conflict and revolution. 
The Chinese, patient people that they are, were the first to go to war 
and apparently they will be the last to secure peace. General George 
Marshall, the American Secretary of State, went to China before re- 
ceiving his present appointment with a mandate from Washington to 
bring the Chinese together in order that the nation might begin its 
enormous problem of reconstruction and rehabilitation. General 
Marshall put forth every energy at his command and for a time it 
appeared that he might succeed in his efforts. Later, however, he saw 
the ground cut from under his feet by forces which made it impossible 
for any real peace to exist. As a result he left China with a condemna- 
tory word for both of the major factions and with the direct implica- 
tion that, unless the people could get together, no further financial aid 
could be expected from the United States. At the close of the year, 
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China had not gotten together and peace appeared to be no nearer than 
at any time during the past ten years. It seems obvious that Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai Shek is surrounded by some very bad advice and that 
he cannot unify the country unless he abandons these associations. The 
so-called Communists cannot be stopped by the methods employed by 
Chiang up to the present time. The Americans, by pouring billions 
of dollars into this capacious rathole, can help to keep up the war 
indefinitely, but neither we nor China are likely to gain anything by 
this procedure. The attempt by Congress to appropriate money for 
China which the State Department, headed by General Marshall, did 
not request, furnishes another illustration of the stupidity which every 
democracy occasionally makes incarnate. 


8. OTHER COUNTRIES 


Among the smaller countries within and without the UNO, condi- 
tions prevailed during the past year which closely resembled the prob- 
lems and crises of their larger neighbors. The people of Burma were 
ready at the close of the year to proclaim their complete independence 
and to take their place as an absolutely free nation at the beginning of 
1948. The Dutch and the Indonese were still at loggerheads and had 


appealed to the UNO to help to straighten out their problems. Some 
Americans were wondering how much of the two billion dollars allotted 
to Holland under the Marshall Plan might go to patch up the Dutch 
Colonial Empire. In Japan there was quiet throughout the year and 
the war trials have dragged on interminably. In the end the major 
figures, like Premier Tojo, will doubtless be executed and evidently 
anticipate such a consummation. Whether the Japanese, like the Ger- 
mans, are permanently pacified is quite another matter. In the Arab 
countries the conflict with Zionism looms large on the horizon and 
does not bode well for peace and harmony during 1948. Greece, like 
China, still has a revolution on hand and wants more money from 
America. Italy, like France, is governed by a center party coalition 
with an even more threatening Left Wing Communist group ready to 
take control. The Marshall money may swing the tide against the 
Leftist if it gets there on time. In Spain Franco has wiped out his 
more important enemies and has managed successfully to defy all the 
maledictions of the UNO Assembly. His satellite, Portugal, is actually 
going to get some money, several hundred millions, from America 
under the Marshall Plan. Ireland also comes in for a slice of the 
dough although she did the Allies no good during World War II. 
Germany, the immediate source of most of the world’s troubles, was 
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prostrate and silent during the year. Some laborers struck when their 
diet got below a thousand calories, but they made it clear that it was 
lack of food and not criticism of either the government or the employers 
which led to their action. Germany was in substantially a chaotic con- 
dition at the beginning and also at the end of 1947. 


All things considered, the world is gradually pulling itself together 
and will no doubt regain its normal health if it does not suffer a relapse 
of belligerency. Let us all hope that it will have a chance to make 
further recovery during 1948. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF FRIEDRICH SCHLEIERMACHER ON 
MODERN PROTESTANT THOUGHT 


By 
Howarp ANDERSON 


NE of the most important figures, if not the most important 

one, in Protestant theology since the Reformation was Fried- 

rich Schleiermacher (1768-1834). In many ways he estab- 
lished the climate in which liberal theological opinion has flourished. 
His views have affected all Protestant theologians in the succeeding 
centuries. His writings and lectures brought about a revision of the 
post-Reformation theology and this revised thought-type has permeated 
the training schools for ministers to such an extent that even the “man 
in the street’ has accepted a general view about religion which can 
be traced to him. 

In order to appreciate Schleiermacher’s main theses we must have 
an understanding of the background out of which he stepped. After 
the beginning of the seventeenth century orthodox Protestantism and 
Roman Catholic Scholasticism developed a very common ground. In 
the main both groups agreed on these general religio-philosophical 
foundations : 


(1) There are evidences and arguments which help the reason to 
prove the existence of God. 
God has revealed himself to man in a special manner. 


The channel for this revelation is the Church for the Catho- 
lic and the Bible for the Protestant. 


The channels for this revelation are infallible in each case. 


Salvation is achieved by belief in the channels of God's 
grace, i.e., the church for the Catholic and the Bible for the 
Protestant. 


This may be an oversimplification of the similarity of the two theologi- 
cal positions but it will indicate that orthodox Protestantism, although 
free from the domination of the medieval church, still clung to the same 
philosophical grounds. Both Protestants and Catholics agreed on the 
traditional doctrines of the trinity, the depravity of the human race 
due to the sin of Adam, the need of some supernatural redemption 
from sin, the provision of this redemption by the death of Christ (who 
was also God) on the cross, and the possibility of salvation from Hell 
because of this sacrifice. Both groups believed that man had a super- 
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natural revelation of this truth (in either the Church or the Bible) 
in order that he might know the will of God. 


Against these two concurrent schools of thought the rationalists 
and the Empiricists revolted. Men like Spinoza and Hume, fearful of 
the ecclesiastical and intellectual authority of both schools of Scholasti- 
cism, set out in search of a rational “natural” religion which they 
thought more relevant to truth than the superstructures of either the 
church or dogma. Leaving the stream of historic Christianity these 
men anchored their religio-philosophical systems in nature. Their 
standpoint was outside the realm of positive religion; they disavowed 
man’s religious bondage to the supernatural completely. Their objec- 
tive was to free men from the Church and the dogma which stood 
between man and knowledge. So these men whittled away at orthodox 
religion and developed a “new” religion based on natural reason. 


Into this vortex of religio-philosophical discussion Schleiermacher 
thrust his theories about God, the world, salvation and redemption. In 
a way his was a fresh voice and the echoes of it are still heard in the 
seminary, the pulpit, and the street. Undoubtedly he was influenced 
by all the intellectual developments of the past and his own day, but 
he was especially touched by his background of Moravian pietism, 
Spinozan rationalism, and Kantian criticism. Out of this and his own 
keen thinking he evolved some concepts which have had their tre- 
mendous influence on modern theology. 

In his more mature writings ( a series of lectures which he called 
“Dialectic” ) Schleiermacher gives a philosophical basis for his defini- 
tion of religion. These lectures deal with epistemology and are some- 
what similar to Kant’s first “Critique” except that they claim that it 
is possible to know the Reality which causes the existence of the matter 
of sense perception. He is interested in the forms, development, etc., 
of scientific thought and he furnishes us with an epistemological proof 
of the existence of God. 


Schleiermather claims that thought always refers to something 
outside itself, i.e., there is always some entity independent of thought 
He says: “In every thought some object outside thought is assumed. 
To think means not only that there is determinate thought, but that 
there is a relation of it to something assumed to be outside it.”* He 
then goes on to say that thought claims to correspond with the object 


ae. p. 48 (quoted from The Philosophy of Schleirermacher, by Brandt, 
p. ; 
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to which it refers, i.e., when we say we know something we mean that 
we have a system of concepts which is in accord with the objective fact 
to which it refers. ‘Knowledge is agreement of thought with being. 
Thought is knowledge . . . if it is represented as corresponding to the 
object referred to.”* Of course he does not claim that thought can be 
compared with its objects, for whether it corresponds or not can only 
be known indirectly. In this he goes beyond the correspondence theory 
and follows the coherence theory. His view is that knowledge is con- 
firmed “if it can be made a part of a whole system of judgments which 
make possible the organization of sense experience on the one hand, and 
is deducible (in a sense to be explained) on the other hand.’’* Thus 
under this condition he says that there is a correspondence although this 
can not be absolutely claimed until the entire system of thought is out- 
lined. This means, of course, that complete knowledge is never pos- 
sible without the possibility of error. 


Schleiermacher follows this with a study of the ways by which 
sense experience and reason build the system of judgments which make 
up knowledge. Both are needed for the existence of science. Thus he 
builds up a transcendental unity of thought and being based on the 
correspondence of thought with being and also a conformity to the 


law of the connection of ideas. So he arrives at the reality of God by 
means of an epistemological argument. The transecendental unity of 
the ideal and the real is what Schleiermacher means by God. The 
harmony of thought with being, through the steps outlined above, for 
him, implies a higher presupposition, a supreme unity which subsumes 
the antitheses of the ideal and the real. Therefore, “God” is the “name 
of a concept, which, if its meaning were fully understood, would be 
seen to involve all other concepts.’”* Brandt quotes a statement of 
Schleiermacher which he believes gives this position in better clarity: 


“Let us consider the character of knowledge—that a being corre- 
sponds to every thought as concept—from its transcendental side. If 
there is to be knowledge under the form of concept, then being, like 
concept, must bear within itself the contrast of the higher and the lower. 
The lowest form of being is the particular things, and there are infinite 
stages from there through the species and genera up to the highest. 
So, just as the single thing corresponds to the single representation, 
which is only a unity for a manifold of judgments, a higher being 
corresponds to the concept of species and genera—which has been called 


* Ibid. 
* Ibid., p. 203. 
* The Philosophy of Schleiermacher—Brandt, p. 237. 
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the doctrine of the reality of ideas—and assuming this higher being, 
we ascend to the Absolute, or God, the transcendental source of all 
being and ideally also of all knowledge, so that everything as being 
and thought is in us as only rooted in the Deity, who is superior to the 
higher being of the particular things, just as the higher being is superior 
to the particular things themselves.” 

This means that God is the ground for the world as a genus is the 


ground for the species. 


With this religio-philosophical basis as a groundwork we are 
ready to turn to a study of the implications of it for modern theology. 
Schleiermacher’s mature thinking about religion may be found in his 
monumental work The Christian Faith. Although his philosophical 
lectures were basic to his concepts of theology, it must be remembered 
that he conceived of theology as the content of Christian experience 
and not to be thought of as objective knowledge. Of course, his dogma 
about God was closely related to his philosophical ideas and he always 
attempted to make the two views agree. It is evident in his lectures 
that he skates close to the thin ice of pantheism® but in his The Christian 
Faith he repudiates the implications of pantheism although scholars are 
generally agreed that this is always a weak point in his theological 


position. In this latter work he makes the heroic effort to adjust his 
philosophical position to the point of view of his church and that he 
succeeds remarkably well is evidenced by his great influence on modern 
Protestant thought patterns. 


Schleiermacher’s idea of God is fundamentally Christian. By this 
we mean that he does not rely on the rational position to establish the 
reality of God. He admits that of God in Himself we do not possess 
any objective knowledge; we know God only in relation to ourselves 
and to the universe.’ He said that religious people are correct in their 
beliefs because of their religious experience. They find their founda- 
tion for their doctrine about God in their consciousness of dependence 
upon a reality which is not in itself finite. The inference from this is 
the idea of absolute causality because of our self-consciousness as de- 
pendent beings. This sense of absolute dependence he defines as es- 
sentially a matter of feeling. This means that religion can be defined 
apart from beliefs and sheer reason (such as proofs for God by natural 
reasoning). Religion, for Schlieiermacher, is, therefore, quite inde- 


* Dialectic, p. 112. 
* Pioneers of Christian Thought—Kershner, p. 333. 


* Schleiermacher—Selbie, p. 85. 
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pendent of either rational scientific arguments or supernatural revela- 
tions. Rather, religion has an experiential basis.* 


Schleiermacher thought of this feeling as a normal and necessary 
part of experience. He denies that feeling has the universality and 
objectivity of sense perceptions but is rather the consciousness of the 
state of self. Through all his later works runs the contention that 
religion is the highest development of feeling. The highest develop- 
ment of feeling is in religion which is the continuation and fulfillment 
of all that is good (inherently) in man. This religious feeling is based 
on Schleiermacher’s thinly veiled “pantheism,” i.e., the unity of all 
beings in God. Brandt points this out by saying: 


“T believe it was to this fact that he was pointing when he wrote: 
‘Religion is nothing but the immediate reality of the Absolute in 
consciousness.’ ’”® 


Again Brandt quotes from The Christian Faith to indicate that for 
Schleiermacher religion occurs when 


“e 


. . the individual regards himself as a part of the whole world. . . 
and after he has assimiliated the unity of everything finite into his self- 
consciousness (feeling) and feels himself dependent on God. But in 
that he feels himself as only one part of the whole world, all oppositions 
between himself and other particular finite objects is done away with.”*® 


There is much more detailed description which can and has been 
given to cover this idea but this will suffice to show how the religio- 
philosophical position of Schleiermacher has influenced modern Pro- 
testant theology. So much of our present day preaching of religion 
bases everything on experience. Without the profound thinking as 
a background for it modern Protestantism insists that religion is rooted 
in man’s inner feelings. We have cut ourselves loose from much of 
the theology contained in the historic development of Christian thought 
to be found in the early Fathers. As we look at some so-called modern 
ideas we can see them as a reflection of Schleiermacher’s point of view: 


* All of this means that Schleiermacher defined religion ultimately as feeling. 
He reacted against the cold stark intellectualism of other religious philosophers. For 
him this feeling was not psychological in that it did not mean an anchorage in feelings 
of pain or pleasure but rather it was that primary something in man which makes 
him human and not animal. This feeling was of the nature of intuition, an awareness 
on the part of man of an objective Absolute of which the animal could not be aware. 
For him this Absolute meant the totality of being. Man could feel this totality of 
being in a way which was impossible with the animal. The danger here, of course, is 
that this idea of feeling comes close to sheer naturalism although it is evident that 
Schleiermacher did not so intend it. 

* The Philosophy of Schleiermacher—Brandt, p. 273. 
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(1) Religion is an autonomous spiritual activity; the content of 
faith comes from the depths of the human soul. 

(2) We no longer have to defend the infallibility of the Scrip- 
tures. (Schleiermacher: Scripture gets its authority from the fact of 
faith) Modern: The Bible is the natural product of human minds 
thinking under the influence of Christ and the Christian Community. 
It may contain errors because the “inspiration” of these two media of 
God may not find full accord in the feelings of the writer. 

(3) This same thing can be said about the evidence for miracles 
and the fulfillment of prophecy. So-called supernaturalism is ruled 
out because both science and religion are natural when the world and 
man are fully understood. This is a typically modern, liberal Protestant 
point of view. 


The great mass of Protestant theologians have followed Schleier- 
macher in his distinction of religion from knowledge, his departure 
from the idea that religious dogmas were supernaturally transmitted 
through infallible channels, his idea of the autonomy of religious 
experience, and his view that theology was the description of that 
experience." Generally throughout modern Protestantism, in both 
the liberal and the fundamental camps, preachers have emphasized the 
importance of the inner feeling, the dependence on God, and the value 
of experience as the core of religion. The very phrases which grace 
pulpit utterances reflect the Schleiermachian influence as witness such 
tried and true sermon subjects as “The Voice of God in Man,” “An 
Experimental Faith,” etc. A book such as J. Gordon Gilkey’s “God 
Can Help You” is a common present day expression of Schleiermacher’s 
theology and philosophy in practical terms as is Georg Wobbermin’s 
more profound book, “The Nature of Religion.” For good or ill 
modern Protestantism is deeply indebted to Friedrich Schleiermacher. 


Schleiermacher has been influential, for one reason, because he 
separated religion from scientific knowledge. He made religion in- 
dependent of metaphysics and nature. He was the modern man’s 
answer to the heterodoxy of the Deists for he gave philosophical re- 
spectability to the doctrine of the immanence of God. At the same 
time he marked a departure from both the a priori and Rationalistic 
methods of defining religion. His carefully worked out interpretations 
of religion were valuable to those Protestants who wanted to break 
away from Calvinistic theology. His philosophy buttressed evangelical 
Protestantism and gave intellectual foundations to Luther’s rather 
mystical interpretation of the dogma of justification by faith. The 


“ Brandt, p. 307. 
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followers of Wesley and Arminians in general welcomed his emphasis 
on ‘“‘absolute dependence’ without the doctrine of predestination. (The 
one “‘school” of present-day theology which repudiates Schleiermacher 
is that of Karl Barth which has espoused a return to Calvin and 
Augustinianism in the place of modern trends of thought.) 


From all of this it can be seen that the theology of Schleiermacher 
was extremely adaptable. His doctrine of religious feeling has been 
made the basis for both liberal and orthodox theologians. His very 
vagueness at some points saved him from the horns of the dilemma and 
guaranteed his popularity. His growing popularity as he reached 
maturity is an evidence that his thinking was adaptable to many points 
of view. 

A study of Schleiermacher’s ideas about sin, redemption, the per- 
son of Christ, and the Church will also indicate how he has influenced 
modern religious thought. To outline a few of his positions about 
these Christian concepts will suffice to show how we have followed 
him for in his ideas we will recognize many of our own points of view. 

“The sin of Adam”’ in the sense interpreted by the earlier church 
Fathers does not appear in Schleiermacher’s teachings. To understand 
his idea about sin, we must recall his emphasis on the God-conscious- 
ness. Sin is, for him, the incompleteness of this religious self-con- 
sciousness. Man sins when he, in any manner, subordinates his own 
God-consciousness. 

“The claims of the Spirit being uniformly the same, it appears 


uniformly, where it falls short of attaining these claims, as it were 
repulsed and conquered ; therefore the man is in a state of sin.””” 


Thus he regards man as free to sin which makes man responsible for 
his sinning. And yet, there is not complete freedom for man because 
man is not capable of developing a full God-consciousness by himself. 
The will of God enters the picture and proceeds from Christ and is 
due to his activity. Sin is gradually diminished under the pervasive 
influence of Christ in the development of a fuller God-consciousness. 
For Schleiermacher there is no doctrine of sin in the objective sense 
but sin is always considered as the lack of complete God-consciousness ; 
in fact he identifies sin and the consciousness of sin. Sin expresses 
itself as the struggle between flesh and the spirit but we would not 
be conscious of this state of strife were it not for the “manifestation 
in history of a perfectly developed God-consciousness in the person of 


™ The Christian Faith, 67, 2. 
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the Redeemer.’’** However, Schleiermacher makes his peace with the 
old dogma of inherited sin, to some extent, by talking of sin-conscious- 
ness as race-consciousness. Believing as he did that every person was 
a part of the community and thus bound up with its life, he believed 
that every act of sin, to a certain degree, is caused by others and 
causes Others in turn. It might be said that he believed in the “‘sociabil- 
ity of sin”; at least he accepted the universality of sin without accept- 
ing the doctrines of total depravity and original sin. He disavowed 
the Augustinian dogma that Adam’s sinfulness was responsible for our 
sins and by his position as outlined above he set the pattern for our 
present-day Protestant concept of sin. A typical modern point of view 
which mirrors Schleiermacher is this: 


“The tendency of man to indulge his natural animal propensities 
was not at first evil because the moral law, with its ‘thou shalt not’ was 
as yet unknown. It is with difficulty that these natural non-moral 
tendencies are brought under the dominion of the higher nature; and 
every failure to bring these under such dominion constitutes a sin.””* 


Another indication of the modern Protestant statement of the problem 
of sin is found in this statement : 


“We owe to Schleiermacher that fuller recognition of the social 
character of sin and evil, which has been so important a factor in the 
modern development of the doctrine. . . . he starts with an original 
perfection rather than with an original depravity of the race but he 
fails to grasp the neutral and non-moral character of those natural 
appetites which in the earliest stages of human development are neither 
to be regarded as sin nor as virtue but supply the raw material of both.’ 


Closely allied with Schleiermacher’s ideas about sin is his concept 
of the work of Christ as Redeemer. Here again he lays the groundwork 
for Modern Protestantism. The worth of Christ is found in his pos- 
session of an absolute God-consciousness. Christ’s complete depend. 
ence on God marks him as perfect and sinless and so there is no im- 
portance to be attached to the virgin birth as a source of his God-like- 
ness. Furthermore all men are capable of this same perfection by 
virtue of their original perfection. Whenever men can share in like 
God-consciousness with Christ they, too, will become redeemed. (Here 
is modern Protestantism in all its purity!) Man can attain this redemp- 
tion by fellowship with Christ. Because of his perfectness he has the 


* Schleiermacher—Selbie, p. 147. 
* Essays for the Times—Tennant, p. 28. 
* Schleiermacher—Selbie, p. 152. 
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power to communicate the state of grace to all those who have fellow- 
ship with him. By studying his life in the New Testament we are 
roused to our need of him and led to accept the gift which he can give us. 


“Just as the personality of the Redeemer Himself is due to the 
creative act whereby God Himself is present in Him and becomes the 
source of all His activities so the impartation to our nature of the 
activity of the Redeemer renews our being and creates within us a 
new personality.”*® 


Redemption is, then, for Schleiermacher (and for much of the present 
day theological world) the transition from restricted to unrestricted 
God-consciousness. Christ, the Redeemer, makes this possible because 
(1) Christ is the primal pattern of man revealed in history, in Christ 
man became religiously perfect as he was originally—(2) Christ is the 
organ for the indwelling of God in all humanity since he is capable of 
reproducing in others his own God-filled life—( 3) Christ accomplishes 
this by his influence—(4) The office of Christ is the extension of the 
being of God in him to its being in all mankind. We notice that this 
redemption is accomplished by what the modern calls ‘‘reasonable 
means,” i.e., there is no reference to atonement through the death of 
Christ on the cross. In fact, Schleiermacher develops what he calls 
the doctrine of Reconciliation or Atonement which is quite foreign to 
the usual atonement theories (satisfaction and substitution theories, 
e.g.). His doctrine of Reconciliation implies the communication of 
the blessedness of Christ to the individual. Christ’s blessedness was 
due to his freedom from sin. Thus as fellowship with Christ imparts 
more and more of the consciousness of God to man so he, too, achieves 
a new relationship to sin and evil, i.e., he knows his sins are forgiven 
and he no longer fears punishment for sin, and this gives him an assur- 
ance of reconciliation or blessedness. It will be noted that this kind of 
atonement is subjective and does not depend on the cbjective validity 
of the cross as an instrument of salvation. This is a typically modern 
Protestant liberal point of view which may be heard from many pulpits 
during the Lenten season. Selbie puts it in words for us: 


“In regard to reconciliation the condition of acceptance into 
Christ’s blessedness depends on our consciousness of our unblessed 
state, and on the longing for better things which this arouses.’’?’ 


So the sufferings of Christ on the cross were not really essential to his 
work as Redeemer except that he was willing to suffer. The function 


* Schleiermacher—Selbie, p. 168. 
" Schleiermacher—Selbie, p. 171. 
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of his suffering was to show his complete devotion to the needs of men, 
and the purposes of God, and to reveal the perfection of his God- 
consciousness. 


Two words loom large in Schleiermacher’s section on Redemption 
in his The Christian Faith: they are regeneration and sanctification. 
Although they sound like words out of the theology of the Church 
Fathers they are given a modern touch by the patron saint of modern 
Protestantism. His doctrines of regeneration and sanctification can 
be explained by these steps: (1) The individual, before he reaches 
a full fellowship with Christ, is only very partially God-conscious (it 
must be remembered that the individual’s self consciousness of sin is 
always related to the race consciousness).** (2) The work of Christ 
changes this and the individual becomes more and more God-conscious. 
(3) By a process of progression this God-consciousness becomes the 
controlling factor in personal living. .(4) This change is called re- 
generation. (5) Thus he is started on a new way of life called sanctifi- 
cation. Of course in this entire procedure of redemption man does not 
stand alone but rather is always to be thought of as a part of the human 
race and Christ’s redeeming work is always within the framework of 
total human experience. 


“He is the potentiality of the regeneration of mankind, and His 
work is perfected in their sanctification.””® 
As we will see in the last portion of this paper (dealing with the Church) 
Schleiermacher always talks about regeneration in connection with the 
communion of believers in the Redeemer. 


In this process of regeneration God plays a part although it all 
hinges on man’s willingness to accept Christ. This emphasis upon 
man’s part in redemption is heard again and again in modern Protestant 
thought. Justification, for Schleiermacher, means that God forgives 
the sins of a converted man but even this is the result of man’s true 
belief in the Redeemer ! 


The condition of sanctification in Schleiermacher’s thinking is 
really a process rather than a finished state. In the growth process of 
fellowship of the individual with Christ, by which God-consciousness 
is increasingly realized, the regenerated person partakes somewhat of 
the perfection and blessedness of Christ. This condition of growing 
participation in the blessedness of perfection is the state of sanctifica- 


* See above, pp. 12, 13. 
* Schleiermacher—Selbie, p. 193. 
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tion. One can readily see how modern Protestant thought developed 
out of the complicated theses of Schleiremacher the more simple “evo- 
lutionary” doctrines of neo-humanism. We put it rather simply thus: 
man, by studying the life of Jesus, senses the potentialities of his own 
life; by continued study or fellowship with the historic God-filled 
Jesus he builds into his daily living a similar, though not so complete, 
consciousness of his own possible divinty; thus “day by day man gets 
better and better’’; the influence of Christ is the tool of God for the 
redemption of man from moral conflict; at his best man approaches the 
perfection of Christ with some degree of success; this new state of 
life issues in a blessed or happy condition which can be called by the 
old fashioned term, sanctification. 


Before ending this study we should say something about Schleier- 
macher’s conception of the church which is outlined in sections 113-163 
of The Christian Faith. Here again he strikes the note out of which 
present-day Protestantism has built its Ideas of the Church. For him 
the Christian Church was the association of regenerated persons for 
mutual helpfulness in the growth in Christ. He considers the Church 
in relation to divine world order under his study of Election. Here he 
struggles with the question of why some men accept the Gospel and 
others reject it. His answer to this poser is that the spread of the 
Gospel is gradual and subject to the divine governance of the world. 
The determination of who should accept or reject the word of God is 
within the purpose of God. God’s purpose is for a world order, i.e., the 
development of God-consciousness in the race. Whether a man accepts 
or rejects Christ does depend on “divine causality” which works 
through the persuasive powers of Christ in history. Of course the 
omniscient God knows the faith or lack of it which each person will 
have. Naturally the good God desires for every man finally a place 
in the Kingdom of the Redeemed but individuals differ in their re- 
sponse to the persuasive powers of Christ! However, Schleiermacher 
believes that there is a Divine fore-ordination to redemption for the 
whole race.” 


Frankly just what Schleiermacher thinks about election is a little 
vague to me (and it seems to be so to those who have written books 
about his theology). This is certainly in keeping with the development 
of today’s Protestant thought. There seems to be very little that any- 
one believes quite definitely about predestination. Even those branches 


* Schleiermacher—Selbie, p. 218. 
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of the church which have believed in it quite definitely now stutter, 
mumble, and stumble when they are asked to explain what they mean 
by Divine Election. 


Schleiermacher has somehting to say about the Holy Spirit, too. 
For him this was the unifying principle within the Church. ‘Those 
who are sanctified partake of the blessedness which is in Christ through 
the indwelling of God in Him.’*’ Of course, they do not become 
conscious of this blessing as isolated individuals but as members of 
the Christian community. This community by its cooperative spiritual 
endeavors, creates a spiritual life which personifies itself within the 
community. So there is as a result an indwelling of the divine in the 
Church; this is the spirit of God or the Holy Spirit. This means 
something quite familiar to the modern mind: The Christian Church 
is the whole body of Christians which is enlivened by the working active 
spirit of the historical Christ. Notice that this means that the Holy 
Spirit is not then an objective reality, a third person in the Trinity, who 
lives with each individual separately. Rather the Holy Spirit is a kind 
of spiritual spontaneous combustion resulting from the common 
spiritual endeavors of the Christian community. I suspect that this 
point of view is more generally accepted by modern Protestant clergy- 
men than we have thought. 


There is much more that could be written about Schleiermacher's 
viewpoint but this will suffice to indicate his tremendous influence on 
our day. His great contribution to present day religious developments 
by which he laid the religio-philosophical foundations is to be found 
in the fact that he related religion to action. Out of this root has grown 
our practical expressions of theology in a very large measure. Schleier- 
macher has furnished us with the philosophical framework by which 
we have justified religion as naturally derived from the life of the 
human soul thus separating it for us from the additions which have 
grown up around it in the course of the history of the Church. Thus 
we have developed a new emphasis on experience, the historical method 
of interpretation, and a “playing down” of the miraculous. He over- 
threw the rationalist idea of ‘natural’ religion and was the first to 
apply the scientific method to the study of Christian theology. For 
good or ill, much of our modern Protestant point of view can be traced 
to Schleiermacher. The best evidence of this, from my viewpoint, is 
the fact that despite some of his obscure theological developments, | 
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find myself in accord with his ideas. This means that my theological 
training, perhaps the whole movement of the Disciples of Christ, has 
grown out of his theological contributions. Thus through a hundred 
years of history his influence is felt in the development of a modern 
Protestant parish parson’s thinking! 
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THE INTERSEMINARY MOVEMENT 
By 
S. Epwarp TESH 


IX hundred and fifty-one seminary students, faculty, and leaders 
S attended the North American Interseminary Conference last June. 

These individuals came from one hundred and ten schools of 
forty-five denominations. For many of the delegates this conference 
represented the first actual participation in a group discussion involving 
the exchange of ideas and convictions between students from seminaries 
of widely divergent theological and traditional backgrounds, and the 
tone of the conference, with an indication of its influence, may be 
gained from some of the comments of those in attendance. Thus one 
delegate wrote: “I sensed the one goal breaking through the many 
schools of thought.’’ Another was “‘amazed at the basic unity we have 
when we really understand each other. But it takes hours of talking!” 
And still another said: “I am tremendously moved by an impelling 
missionary spirit which before this conference I would have cate- 
gorically denied.” 


This conference represents one activity of several that are now 
embraced in the program of The Interseminary Movement. In general, 
the nature of the activities may be comprehended by reference to the 
purpose of the movement, as stated at the North American Conference : 


The Interseminary Movement is a movement of students and 
faculty who believe in Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord, who are in 
institutions in the United States training for various aspects of the 
ministry, and who are dedicated to the ecumenical reformation, namely 
the fundamental reawakening among individuals, congregations, and 
confessions which leads to the pursuit of the full mission of the 
Church of Jesus Christ in the entire world and which seeks greater 
unity among Christians and churches in this world mission. 


History OF THE MOVEMENT" 


Actually, the Interseminary Movement, per se, is of recent origin, 
having been projected in its present organizational form in 1937. But 
the roots of the movement are to be found in interseminary co-operative 
movements that began years earlier, and that eventually came to be 
co-ordinated in one Movement. 


* As derived from “Sixty-Five Years in the Seminaries,” a pamphlet by W. Richey 
Hogg (1946). 
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One of the three main emphases of the Movement has always been 
the world-wide missionary task of the Church. This emphasis is not an 
after-thought. In fact, the need thereof was the dynamic that led to 
the organization of an early student movement. Robert Mateer, en- 
rolled in the Theological Seminary at Princeton preparing for work 
in China, saw the need of arousing his fellow-students to missionary 
zeal. At the seminary he succeeded in establishing a group who sought 
to awaken missionary interest on the part of others, and in 1880 a 
group of twenty-two students from twelve seminaries was brought 
together in New York, that the work might extend beyond the bounds 
of Princeton. In the same year, and as a result of plans made at this 
meeting, a national interseminary convention was held in October at 
Rutgers, with two hundred and fifty students present from thirty-two 
seminaries. At this meeting the American Interseminary Missionary 
Alliance was formed, and continued for eighteen years to emphasize 
missions without regard for denominational relationships. In 1898 
it voted to disband, to leave the seminaries free to organize seminary 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, through whom there could be 
participation in the worldwide program of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation. This latter organization, in the interest of unity, 
would accept into its membership only one student Christian movement 
in a country, and in the United States it recognized the Intercollegiate 
YMCA. 


At once the seminary members of the Y re-organized themselves 
into the Theological Section of the YMCA, and continued, to a great 
extent, the program of the former Missionary Alliance. During this 
period there were few separate seminary conferences, but the large 
conferences sponsored by the Student Department of the Y would have 
their theological sections. And presently there were gatherings of the 
presidents of the YMCA groups of the seminaries. A point of major 
emphasis at this period was the matter of recruiting men for the 
ministry. 


Another source from which the Interseminary Movement sprang 
was the Association of Eastern Theological Students, organized in 
1923. In that year, in co-operation with the Theological Committee of 
the YMCA, a national conference of theological students was held in 
Indianapolis. Those present organized into seven regions correspond- 
ing to those of the Student Department of the Y, and there followed an 
increasing number of regional conferences. These, and related activi- 
ties among seminary students, came to be referred to as The Inter- 
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seminary Movement, with reference, naturally, to the work that was 
being sponsored by the Theological Committee of the YMCA. 

In 1927 at the Detroit Interseminary Conference the theme was 
“Toward a More United Church,” and since that time the major 
emphasis of the movement has been upon Christian unity. Three years 
later the following purposes were decided upon: “To discover afresh 
the fullness of the message of Christ for the coming leadership of the 
Christian Church. To win men to complete self-dedication and to 
promote growth in personal spiritual power. To foster all courageous 
and reasonable action and thought, looking toward Christian unity. 
To share the opportunities and obligations of the Christian faith with 
all people of every class and race in this land and overseas. To encour- 
age fearless common ventures of practical activity in significant areas 
of personal and social life.” 


THE MoveEMENT Topay 


In 1937 after the Oxford Conference on Life and Work and the 
Edinburgh Conference on Faith and Order, the Joint Executive Com- 
mittee of the American section of Life and Work and Faith and Order 
proposed that it provide for one-half of the expenses of The Inter- 
seminary Movement, that it might thus become co-sponsor with the 
Student Committee of the YMCA. This proposal was approved and 
this joint sponsorship continues at the present time, although the Joint 
Committee is now the American Committee for the World Council of 
Churches. The Interseminary Movement thus became “an integral 
part of the ecumenical movement.”’ 

As to organization, the Theological Committee of the YMCA 
became the National Interseminary Committee, whose purpose is “to 
guide the policies of the work among the seminaries.” President of 
the Committee, since 1940, is Henry P. Van Dusen of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, and co-operating agencies include the Student Volun- 
teers, the Foreign Missions Conference of North America, the Ameri- 
can Association of Theological Schools, and the National Council on 
Clinical Training. Robert S. Bilheimer is national secretary of the 
Interseminary Movement, and has added eight student members to 
the staff to serve as Field Representatives, one in each of the eight 
regions into which the Movement is divided. 


THE PROGRAM 


The program of the movement centers around three emphases. 
The original concern for missionary endeavor is more or less continued, 
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although under different terminology. A plea is made that groups be 
established on each campus for prayer, and to discuss and promote 
“ecumenical evangelism,” involving interdenominational co-operation 
in specific evangelistic undertakings. At the same time, the fact that 
the evangelistic message of the church is for all the world is continually 
recognized. 

A second emphasis is upon the need of recruiting men of high 
calibre and ability for the ministry. Some attempts have been made 
to place before the students of non-theological schools the challenge 
of the ministry through vocational guidance programs and special 
speakers. There will likely be more activity of this nature in the future. 


A third emphasis, and the one that seems to have received the 
greater part of the attention of interseminary students, is ecumenicity. 
Of the twenty or more regional conferences held the past year (repre- 
senting over a hundred schools), the principle topic of discussion was 
some aspect of the unity of the church, or of its world mission. 


To create interest in the above matters, and to expedite their 
discussion, various methods have been used. Visits have been made to 
various seminaries by the national secretary, and the regional repre- 
sentatives for chapel talks, group discussions, and private contacts. In 
many cases some sort of active interseminary group has been established 
on the local campus. In thirty-two schools a special seminar for credit 
was scheduled, using the five volumes of the Interseminary Series 
as the basis of study. In each region the area representative distri- 
butes literature, supervises the publication of news letters, visits the 
seminaries as mentioned above, leads in the planning of regional con- 
ferences, and in other ways promotes interest in the movement. 


AN EVALUATION OF A CONFERENCE 


The writer of this article attended the Fall, 1947, conference of 
this area, which was held at Eden Seminary in Webster Groves, Mis- 
souri. Likewise, he sat on the planning committee for the April 
conference, which is to convene at the School of Religion of Butler 
University this month. It must be granted that this is a very limited 
experience upon which to base any conclusions ; yet certain impressions 
have been received, and to them have been added what additional in- 
sights may have come from a study of the five volumes of the Inter- 
seminary Series and other literature that has been available. 


At the outset, one should note that the spirit manifested by the 
leaders and participants at the conference was of the very best. There 
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is no question in the mind of the writer of the absolute sincerity of 
purpose of those in attendance, and of their genuine interest in arriving 
at an understanding of views differing from their own. Here were 
gathered together seminary students of the most divergent backgrounds, 
many of whom had had little association with any others except of 
their own group. And yet the desire of all seemed to be to understand 
the rest, and to look for the things that were held in common. There 
seemed to be no suspicion of any group by any other, nor any show 
of arrogance by any group. 


This being stated, however, there remains to be mentioned another 
impression—or, rather, an emotion that was felt: the utter hopelessness 
of the attainment of any such unity as that for which Christ prayed. 
Having taken thought of the cherished doctrines of the various groups 
represented, of their different conceptions of polity, and of their revered 
traditions, this writer wondered if ever the followers of Christ would 
be willing to forego the particularist philosophy of the various de- 
nominations for the universalism of The Church. This feeling was 
especially strong with the writer during the time of the closing session 
when a communion service was held. The service was highly ritualistic, 
the sacrament being administered by a religious body who hold that, to 
be valid, it must be performed by a validly ordained or consecrated 
minister, the validity of Holy Order being one of the indispensable 
conditions of the validity of other sacraments. How far removed is 
this conception from that of others who believe that any group of 
believers in Christ may meet in His name, partake of the loaf and of 
the cup in remembrance of Him, with nothing more than a prayer or 
a hymn, and without the presence even of a “clergyman!” Yet it must 
be recognized that those in attendance at the conference were not 
required to concur nor to acquiesce in the matter of the validity of Holy 
Order, in order to participate in the communion. The scriptural ad- 
monition of “Let a man examine himself” was the only injunction 
heeded. Thus, in this particular case, conformity to denominational 
teaching was not made a test of fellowship. It is the belief of the 
writer that if a similar policy were to be followed by all denominations 
relative to their particularisms, and none of these “private interpreta- 
tions” were made tests of fellowship within the Church, then, indeed, 
a long step toward unity would have been taken. But we are not so 
sanguine as to hope for this in the near future. It is true that there 
is a great interest on the part of many in Christian unity. But at the 
same time, there is great concern on the part of some for the preserving 
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of “all the good in the denominational emphases.’’’ To this writer, 
these two interests are incompafible if by the “good” is meant the 
particularistic teachings and practices of the denominations; for to 
perpetuate these would be to perpetuate the groups that hold them. On 
the other hand, if by the “good” is meant that which is revealed as 
the will of Christ for His Church, then it should be preserved, not by 


a group but by all! In this case, of course, it would cease to be 
promulgated on a denominational basis. 


WEAKNESSES OF THE MOVEMENT 


One hesitates to launch into a discussion of the weaknesses of 
The Interseminary Movement, for obviously all that can be done is 
to state one’s opinions, which may or may not be of value. Never- 
theless, that we shall proceed to do. 


In the first place, it seems to this writer that that which may be 
considered one of the greatest assets of the Movement may possibly 
become its chief liability, viz., the five volumes of The Interseminary 
Series. These books are very well written and cover broadly the field 
of the church and its relationships in the world today. They were 
prepared by four commissions, which had a total membership of ninety 
men and women, leaders in the churches and schools of America. Yet 
the very fact that the books are so widely used in the interseminary 
work may serve to curtail initiative on the part of students—not that 
the books present any narrow or restricted outlook, for actually the 
opposite is true. But there is the danger of a stereotyped phraseology, 
and although this in itself might not be so bad, yet it is conducive to 
thinking in terms of certain fixed concepts, when differing conceptions 
might contribute more to mutual understanding. 


For example, a distinction is made between the “Church” and the 
“churches,” and by the latter is meant “ecclesiastical institutions.”* 
Why not say ‘‘denominations” instead of “‘the churches?’ To continue 
to use the latter term is to confuse the issue. Abandon its use, and it 
can better be understood that denominations, as such, are purely in- 
cidental to, and in no manner a part of, The Church. The Church was 
in existence years before the oldest denomination began, and to claim 
that denominational organizations today are essential to the existence of 
The Church is to deny that fact. Furthermore, to continue to speak of 


* E. Stanley Jones, in an address at St. Louis, 1947. 


*Robert S. Bilheimer, What Must the Church Do? (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1947), p. 28. 
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the denominations as “the churches” is to deny the oneness of The 
Church. 


This double use of the term church also confuses the issue of 
church membership. It is quite generally admitted that every one who 
is a Christian is a member of the Body of Christ, which is The Church. 
Yet that Church, with Christ as the only head and authority, is con- 
fused with the organizations that we call denominations, and people 
speak of “affiliating with the church” when quite obviously they mean 
“affiliating with a denomination.” Similarly, the expression “church 
union” is used when obviously what is meant is a union of denomina- 
tions. 

Another concept that seems to be crystallizing in the Movement is 
that we cannot think of ecumenicity except in terms of some kind of 
over-all organization, association, or federation. It is true that not 
all voices are raised in behalf of this idea (Professor Joseph Harou- 
tunian at the Eden Conferences insisted upon the supreme importance 
of “spiritual relationships), yet whenever reference is made to progress 
in ecumenicity, it is always to cite some new federation of “churches,”’ 
or the formation of a new and more extensive council, or the union 
of two or more religious bodies. We do not deny that progress in the 
ecumenical movement may thus be shown. But if the thinking of 
seminary students is restricted to this realm, surely the Movement 
will be weakened in its search for greater unity. 


That such a restricted concept of ecumenicity is possible, this 
writer found when he sat as a member on the planning committee for 
the Butler conference. The committee chose “Ecumenicity in Action” 
as the topic for the conference, and the thinking was wholly in terms 
of federations, councils, co-operative endeavors, etc., as mentioned 
above. This delegate may not have made himself intelligible, but he 
attempted to set before the planning group the fact that if there is any 
such thing as a Church that “‘is in principle a single, united -body,’” the 
unity thereof consists, not in organizational forms, but in those things 
that every Christian holds in common with every other Christian, in- 
cluding even the Christians of the first century, and it was suggested 
that in our pursuit of ecumenicity we seek to find this common heritage, 
proclaim and practice it, rather than attempt to reconcile the peculiarities 
of denominations under one organizational system. It is feared that 
this point was entirely lost. 


y Robert S. Bilheimer, “Ecumenical Evangelism” (Mimeographed pamphlet, 1948), 
p. 2. 
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Of course, many leaders of the ecumenical movement emphasize 
the common ground held by all Christians, yet ultimately, and almost 
without exception, they look upon this common ground as desirable but 
incidental. The principal thing seems to be to arrive at some such 
organization or federation as will permit “Protestantism” to speak 
with a united voice, a voice of authority and power! Yet is there not 
truth in the concept of the Church that is found in a recent statement 
by Emil Brunner?: ‘In the New Testament the Church is never an 
‘institution,’ a ‘something,’ but it is simply ‘the people of God,’ the true 
Israel.” How then, can any organization, by whatever name, speak for 
The Church? Just as Paul wrote to the Corinthians: “Ye are our 
epistle . . . known and read of all men” (2 Cor. 3:2), so The Church 
might address the individual members of the Body, for thus is the 
true message of the Church to be made known, and not through public 
pronouncements of the organization. 


As Brunner states further: 


The unity of the Church does not necessarily mean a unity of 
ecclesiastical organization and government. To suppose that this aspect 
belongs of necessity to the unity of the Church is the consequence of 
confusing the people of God with an ecclesiastical institution, a confu- 
sion which is typical of the Romish conception of the Church and which 
has come to prevail also in Protestant “churches.’”* 


If this organizational concept is prevalent in the Interseminary 
Movement, would it not be the part of wisdom to consider The Church 
in some other light as well? Rather than think continually in terms of 
organization, why not consider anew the essential nature of a Church 
that is the Body of Christ, the people of God, made up of all who are 
Christian? For illustration of such a concept, consider marriage. All 
who have complied with the conditions that are pre-requisite thereto 
and continue to live under those conditions are known as “married,” 
and as such they are at one with all who have met the same conditions. 
And if we can imagine a society where only married people are per- 
mitted and where all married people are permitted, there could be no 
other grounds for admission or rejection, for the moment any other 
requirement was made you would have erected a fence about a part of 
married society and would have excluded some who are just as much 
married as the part. 





* Emil Brunner, “One Holy Catholic Church,” Theology Today, John A. Mackay, 
ed. Princeton, N. J., Oct., 1947, p. 319. 
* Brunner, op. cit., p. 323. 
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In discussions about the ecumenical church we frequently hear a 
voice raised on behalf of diversity and its blessings. To carry our 
figure a bit farther, there can be all the diversity one might desire in 
a married state, so long as individuals comply with the requisites of 
marriage. Shall the wife work? How shall the children be trained? 
Shall we furnish our homes with period furniture, or modern? What 
shall be our doctrines regarding married life? Shall we organize a 
Mothers’ Club, or a Hunting and Fishing Club? None of these things 
has anything at all to do with the institution of marriage itself. They 
are purely incidental. They may be good or bad, and may have favor- 
able or adverse influence upon the welfare of the married society, but 
they are not that society, and none of them, neither the practices, nor 
the doctrines, nor the clubs can be identified therewith. Neither can 
the practices, doctrines, and organizations of Christian people be iden- 
tified with The Church. To do so, in any given case, is to erect a fence 
and to exclude some who ought to be included. It is the belief of this 
writer that such a concept should not be excluded from the thinking of 
seminary students. 


In this connection, one other possible weakness might be suggested, 
and again it is a danger that arises from a great asset. The speakers 
who are secured for Interseminary Conferences are men of noted 
ability ; in fact, it is to be doubted that any other comparable volunteer 
organization could obtain their equal. Yet, is there not the possibility 
that because of the weight of their personality and scholarship they 
might dominate the thinking of the conferences? This, in itself, might 
not be bad, unless it curtails creative thinking and free expressions of 
opinion, but it should be recognized that this is a possibility. It 
would seem logical that some conferences should be planned in which 
students themselves would be the sole participants—speakers, discus- 
sion leaders, devotional leaders, etc. In this way, the students of the 
various schools would have a far better opportunity of coming to know 
and understand each other. 


Points OF AGREEMENT AMONG INTERSEMINARIANS 


It is an encouraging fact that the delegates to the Interseminary 
Conferences are quite generally agreed upon several matters of vital 
importance. Perhaps every one of them would second the words of 
the Edinburgh Conference of 1937: “We humbly acknowledge that 
our divisions are contrary to the will of Christ, and we pray God in 
His mercy to shorten the days of our separation and to guide us by 
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His Spirit into fullness of unity.’ One wonders if they would as 
readily subscribe to a statement of somewhat similar tenor made a 
hundred and thirty-nine years ago: 


Divisions among christians is a horrid evil, fraught with many 
evils. It is anti-christian, as it destroys the visible unity of the body 
of Christ; as if he were divided against himself, excluding and ex- 
communicating a part of himself. It is anti-scriptural, as being strictly 
prohibited by his sovereign authority; a direct violation of his express 
command. It is anti-natural, as it excites christians to condemn, to 
hate and oppose one another . . .* 


There likewise seems to be an almost universal voice raised in 
support of another statement from Edinburgh: “We are at one in 
asserting the uniqueness and supremacy of the revelation given in 
Christ, in whose Name alone salvation is offered to the world.”® 
“There is but one source where an authoritative understanding of the 
meaning and future of the Christian Church can be obtained. That 
source is the Bible, which is the record of God's self-disclosure for the 
redemption of mankind.”"® ‘The point of reference today is the New 
Testament,” Professor Schneider said at the Eden Conference. Is the 
following statement likewise acceptable? ‘Nothing ought to be in- 
culcated upon christians as articles of faith; nor required of them as 
terms of communion; but what is expressly taught and enjoined upon 
them, in the word of God.’”"* 


Again, the sentiment of the majority is likely expressed in these 
words: “The Church is in principle a single, united Body, and it 
should in practical fact also exhibit this unity.’”"* Compare with: “The 
church of Christ upon earth is essentially, intentionally, and constitu- 
tionally one; consisting of all those in every place that profess their 
faith in Christ and obedience to him in all things according to the 
scriptures, and that manifest the same by their tempers and conduct, and 
of none else as none else can be truly and properly called christians.’ 


The Interseminary Movement includes “students and faculty who 
believe in Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord.” This, perhaps, is the 





ar nant Martin, ed., Edinburgh 1937 (London: Student Christian Movement Press, 
), p. 98. 

*Thomas Campbell, Declaration and Address of the Christian Association of 
Washington (Washington, Pa.: Brown and Sample, 1809), p. 17. 

* Hugh Martin, op. cit., p. 42. 

* John A. Mackay, “The Ecumenical Goal,” Toward World-Wide Christianity, 
O. F. Nolde, ed., (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1946), p. 47. 

"Thomas Campbell, op. cit., p. 16. 

"Robert Bilheimer, “Ecumenical Evangelism,” p. 2. 

“Thomas Campbell, op. cit., p. 16. 
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one thing that is emphasized more than all the others in interseminary 
gatherings. That faith in and acceptance of Christ are the only require- 
ments for fellowship in The Church may not be universally acknowl- 
edged, but surely this is a step in that direction. In this connection, 
notice another statement from the Declaration and Address of 1809: 


As it is not necessary that persons should have a particular 
knowledge or distinct apprehension of all divinely revealed truths in 
order to entitle them to a place in the church; neither should they, for 
this purpose, be required to make a profession more extensive than 
their knowledge: but that on the contrary their having a due measure 
of scriptural self-knowledge respecting their lost and perishing condi- 
tion by nature and practice; and of the way of salvation thro’ Jesus 
Christ, accompanied with a profession of their faith in, and obedience 
to him, in all things according to his word, is all that is absolutely 
necessary to qualify them for admission into his church.** 

Truly, in the century and more since the above words were written, 
much progress has been made towards Christian unity. Today, there 
is much of fundamental importance that is held in common; enough, in 
fact, to form an absolute basis for Christian union if only we were 
willing to forego the dubious pleasure of perpetuating those things 
that have divided. 


DISCIPLES OF CHRIST AND THE INTERSEMINARY MOVEMENT 


In considering what attitudes are held by members of the Christian 
Church relative to The Interseminary Movement and the things its 
represents, the writer must again insist that he lays no claim to suf- 
ficient knowledge to speak with authority. He can but offer some 
observations. First of all, it must be remembered that the body of 
disciples known as the Christian Church, Church of Christ, or Disciples 
of Christ, has from the beginning made a plea for Christian union, and 
it might be supposed that any move that even remotely had that end in 
view would be welcomed. However, there are some who would un- 
doubtedly dismiss the Interseminary Movement’s attempt at co-opera- 
tive discussion and understanding as being wholly impotent of produc- 
ing any results beneficial to the Church. To them the word “ecumeni- 
cal” itself is anathema, probably because it bears the connotation for 
them of a hodge-podge, heterogeneous monstrosity, an attempt at com- 
promising on the part of men with little or no regard for the will of 
Christ as revealed in the New Testament, or even an attempt on the part 
of certain religious “liberals” to impose their will upon all. Typical 
of their concept of “ecumenicity” is the definition of the “Ecumenical 


* Ibid., p. 17. 
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church” as “a nondescript amalgamation of sects and sectaries with 
origins as diverse from the New Testament as possible.” These men 
are convinced that no good could accrue from a uniting of denomina- 
tions, and would consider any attempt in that direction as futile. In- 
stead, they would plead for the unity of all Christians by the simple 
expedient of giving up denominational loyalties. 


There are others to whom the word “ecumenical” is almost magi- 
cal, and thereby they expect to see brought in the great Age of the 
Church. Furthermore, the use of the term by an individual at once 
marks him as a great-spirited man. Beyond question, some of this 
group would recognize in the World Council of Churches the apex, 
thus far, of ecumenicity, and they would support whole-heartedly The 
Interseminary Movement so long as its emphasis remained upon organi- 
zational co-operation. Somewhat typical of the attitude of this group 
is the following statement made recently before a gathering of minis- 
ters: “The fathers . . . were fluid and dynamic in their thinking. 
They did not crystallize their thoughts but pushed far into the realm 
of truth which makes men free. The Disciples of Christ in our day 
must look to the past, appropriate the best for the present and forget 
not the future . . . The task of our day is to get a dynamic to the 
ecumenical movement.”’ 


There may be other views held that are somewhat between these 
two. In any event, there are some who believe that there is a possibility 
of unity on the basis of those matters which alone are indispensable 
to becoming and remaining a Christian and a member of the Body of 
Christ. That this sine qua non is to be determined by reference to the 
New Testament is likewise believed, for to deny this would be to deny 
that there were Christians in those days, and members of the Body. 
The question is: Does the New Testament reveal the nature and func- 
tion of the Church, or does it not? (Notice the word reveal—not 
conceal.) If it does not, then who presumes to supply the deficiency? 
The various denominations? Then unity is an impossibility! But 
believing that God has spoken His will regarding the Church, this group 
would seek fellowship and discussion with any who are interested 
therein, and at least some of them are greatly interested in the possi- 
bilities of the Interseminary Movement. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Sonc oF Soncs. By Leroy Waterman. The University of 
Michigan Press, 1948. ix plus 88 pages. $2.00. 


This attractive little volume on the Song of Songs consists of 
three sections: introduction (pp. 1-39), translation (pp. 41-58), and 
glossary (pp. 59-88). Each section is indispensable to the intelligent 
understanding and full appreciation of the thesis of the distinguished 
author. Yet, his approach is made clear to any discerning reader in the 
new translation of the entire Song according to its new arrangement. 


This thesis, in summary, is that the Song is a secular poem about 
Solomon and his relation to the Shunammite (cp. I Kings 1:1ff.), 
which had its origin in the north and was later edited in the south. 
Accordingly the chief purpose of the Judean editor was to glorify 
Solomon who was dishonored in the north, for in the original poem this 
great monarch was spurned by the peasant girl of Shunem. The theme 
of this original poem was the aspiration of the north for freedom from 
the Solomonic oppression, as is typified by the victory of the virtue 
of the Shunammite in reclaiming her shepherd lover. 


In thus reconstructing the historical nature of the Song, the 
author utilizes not only the story of Solomon and the Shunammite but 
also other related records in I Kings, such as the domestic struggle 
between Adonijah and Bathsheba and the political role of Tirzah and 
Jerusalem. This thesis then rescues the Song from the meaningless 
rubbish of literary puzzles, and, without sacrificing critical scholar- 
ship, restores its integrity to the main stream of constructive exegesis. 
In fact, the Song is thought to contain more truthful details of the 
history of the early period of Solomon, than I Kings (p. 34). 


It is all the more remarkable that, while the tendency towards 
constructive interpretation of the Old Testament may be said to have 
begun generally after the second world war, this thesis of the author 
dates back to 1919 (AJSL 35, pp. 1orff.). Actually the present 
volume represents an expanded version of the author’s article which 
was published at that time, with some additional references to more 
recent investigations. However, the author’s friendly response which 
he made in 1925 (JBL 44, pp. 171ff.) to the excellent article written 
by Dr. Meek in 1922 (AJSL 39, pp. 1ff.) does not seem to be in- 
corporated in this book. The appearance of “sister” which, along 
with other factors, led Dr. Pfeiffer to conclude that the Song shows 
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a definite influence of the Egyptian thought pattern (Introduction to 
the Old Testament, pp. 711, 712) is explained according to Genesis 
20:12 (p. 30). As was indicated by Dr. Meek earlier (AJSL 39, p. 13, 
note 1), the relative particle sh attests to the early origin of the Song 
in the light of Akkadian sha (pp. 60, 61) rather than to a late date of 
the literature. At any rate, it may be remembered that the genesis of 
the entire thesis of Dr. Waterman can be traced back to his painstaking 
study of DWD and DWDY in the Song (pp. 17, 87 cp. AJSL 35, 
pp. 1o2ff.). 


Though it is not uncommon in Hebrew literature, the identity of 
various persons is somewhat difficult to understand in relation to the 
thesis. For example, in 1:2-4 there appear not fewer than five kinds 
of persons, namely, third feminine plural, third masculine singular, 
second masculine singular, first common plural, and first common 
singular, whereas theoretically this interpretation requires only the 
king and the court ladies. The perfect aspect of the word for love in 
1:3 is rendered by the author “must love.’”’ This is much appreciated 
because of the reason given by the author (p. 67), but this mode of 
translation is not familiar to the reviewer. At one point the author 
says “the book of Kings, which preserves the story, makes no mention 
of a crown or a coronation (of Solomon)” (p. 24). The reviewer 
fails to find it with reference to either Saul or David. It is true that 
a crown is mentioned in II Samuel 12:30, but this has no relation to 
David’s enthronement. Where the crown appears in Isaiah 28:1, 3, it 
is used figuratively. Otherwise, the word is found mostly in late He- 
brew literature. It seems that the symbol of enthronement was anoint- 
ing rather than coronation. This is vindicated in the kingship of Saul 
and David, and the anointing of Solomon does appear in I Kings 


1:34, 39. 

The reviewer has been privileged to call the author “‘my teacher.” 
It would be, therefore, no surprise if the foregoing paragraph should 
be found ridiculous to him, but because he is “my teacher’’ the reviewer 
felt freer than otherwise to raise some questions. Dr. Waterman has 
taught continuously since 1915 in the University of Michigan, having 
studied at Chicago, Berlin, and Oxford. His books and articles cover 
Semitic languages, the Bible, and the history of religions, and particu- 
larly Hebrew and the Old Testament. He has occupied many important 
offices in various learned societies. 


The book is pleasantly edited and the new translation of the Song 
is a gem of literature. However, its true value is the wholesome and 
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constructive exposition of this Song according to critical and ripe 
biblical scholarship. It should be read by all students of the Bible. And 
if the author’s thesis is interpreted not only for historical and literary 
enlightenment, but also for political and ethical edification, then the 
true value of the Song is its emphasis upon human liberty and its faith 
in the victory of virtue. Indeed, without these neither the relation 
between God and Israel nor the relation between Christ and the Church 
can be sustained. The inclusion of the Song of Songs in the Megilloth 
will acquire a double meaning because of the recognition of the in- 
tegrity of the Shunammite! 
March 1, 1948. Toyozo W. NAKARAI. 


THe ApostoLic CHURCH, SoME Aspects OF Its FAITH AND LIFE. 
By Stephen J. England, Ph. D. Northwest Christian College 
Press, Eugene, Oregon. 133 pages. Price: $2.00. 


Dean England’s Northwest College Lectures are sufficiently un- 
usual and stimulating to arouse the interest of his readers without 
departing from the established order to such a degree as to jeopardize 
his standing in the synagogue. In seven brilliantly written chapters 
he discusses such topics as “Conversion and Church Membership,”’ 
“The Morality of the New Life,” “The Apostolic Church and Society,” 
“The Organization and Officiary of the Apostolic Church,” and 
finally, ““The Faith and Unity of the Apostolic Church.” The purpose 
of the author is to examine the traditional plea of the Disciples of 
Christ in the light of the latest and most authoritative Biblical scholar- 
ship and research. In substance he concludes that the original program 
of the Restoration Movement is still valid without the necessity for 
any significant revision. The plea for Christian union put forth by 
our founding fathers remains the best guide in its field although it 
would help matters in the nominally Christian world if it could be 
stated a little more specifically and sometimes with less arrogance and 
not so much irritating assurance. Dean England not infrequently 
makes statements which he must have known would challenge his 
audience without batting an eye or without the slightest assumption 
that anything unusual is going on. For example, when he takes for 
granted that the so-called Jerusalem Council was something approach- 
ing our modern conception of a church convention, or that Barnabas 
and Paul fell out because of theological differences instead of a purely 
personal proposition, or a dozen other similar interpretations of the 
Biblical history, we know that he simply wants to stick a pin where it 
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will be sure to waken us out of our lethargy. All this is well enough 
in a lecture series where the paths have become extraordinarily well 
beaten and where it is becoming increasingly difficult to say anything 
which has the slightest aspect of novelty. We could wish that he had 
emphasized the centrality of Christian love (the agape) in the message 
of Jesus, but what Disciple has taken the trouble to do this since 
Alexander Campbell wrote the concluding sections of his Christian 
System. 


F. D. KeRSHNER. 





